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by the harmoaioas activity into wliicti tliey arc 
tiirown in Its presence. 

If tlio artisi daviatea from the pure style, lie of 
necessity ilevlaii'S also fVom tlie patli of good 
taste — for the former in tjct is but a repiesenta- 
tion— a reflection of tlie other. The great major- 
ity of modern sculptors must plead guilty, mere 
or less, to such a deviation. No one has fully 
satisUed the demands of a pure style. The most 
eminent, who, inferior perhaps to no;io of the an- 
cient sculptors in ability, have felt the power of 
being original strong within them— knew not the 
laws to which even origiuality must bow, ere it 
can attain to true excellence. Instci^i of showing 
their originality merely in the cre.ition of new 
tyijes of character, while in style they reverently 
followed the antique, Unas in this latter, precise- 
ly, that they sought to display their invention, 
and drew li-om their own personal caprice a man- 
ner peculiar to themselves, in which but too often 
every trace of good taste was all but utterly lost. 

Thus, too. in our own day, sculpture, with her 
sister, painting, still wanders ll'om one manner to 
another, without recognizing the true aim of art, 
so clearly revealed to us in the works of the an- 
cients; while each not nnfrequently mistakes her 
own disllnctivft character. Sculpture seeks to 
paint in marble— painting transfers the abstract 
ideal of ancient sculpture, cold and lifeless, to the 
canvas. It would indeed be fortunate for art, if 
every master who exhibits a new manner was al- 
so able to originate new forms, and thus enrich 
the art not merely with works ol sculpture, but 
with new conceptions. But modern art common- 
ly fails in character as well as in style. Poor and 
unmeaning figures seek too otten to conceal utter 
inanity beneath affected grace, and the absence 
of mind under technical dexterity and charms 
that are wholly material, or endeavors to supply 
their entire want of truth in the expression of the 
passions, by the pretension of exaggerated forms 
and gestures. 

We have said that the sculptor In using his un» 
doubted privilege to be new and orlgindl, must 
yet adhere to the stylo of ancient art, and that 
every deviation tVom it is an error of taste. This 
brings us to the definition of style. 
ITo he continued.} 



A GLIMPSE AT OLD LONDON. 



Great efi'orls seem to have been used, tSough 
with indifl'eront success, perhaps, for keeping 
clean the city streets, lanes and highways. Ken- 
nels, it would appear, were pretty generally 
made on cither sida of the sU-eet ^Ieaving a space 
for the loot-path •, for the purpose of carrying oflf 
the sewage and rain water. There were two 
kennels in Cheapside, nt a period when nearly 
the whole of the north side was a vacant space. 
The City Conduit (at the east end of Cheapside) 
is frequently men.ioned, and from it, in conjunc- 
tion with the Thames (the water ti-oni which was 
conveyed in carts), the city derived its main sup- 
ply of water. A fountain is also spoken of as 
being situate before the Convent ol the Friars 
Minors in Newgate; and soaie houses were pro 
videdwlth (so-called) fountains of their own. The 
keimels-ofCornhill are often re.'erred to. 

The highways were directed to bo kept clean 
from rubbish, hay, straw, sawdust, dung and 
other refuse. Each householder was to clear 
away all dirt from his door, and to be equally 
ciretal not to place it before that ot his neighbors. 
IJo one was to throw water or anything else out 
pf the windows, but was to bring the water down 
and pour it info the street. An exception, how- 
ever, to thjg last provision seems to have been 
made )t} the cjse of fishmongers, for we find in- 
juqctions trequontly issue4 \in pontravention of 
the precaution mostly taken tq preserve the pu- 
rity of the Thames., that tliey shall on no account 
throw their dirty water into the streets, but shall 
have the same carried to the river. The lanes, 
too, running down to the Thames and the high- 
ways between Castle Baynavd nm\ theJTower were 
to be kept free Jrom all impediments, so that per; 



sons on horseback might experience no difficulty 
in going to the Thames. 

A certain number of raykers, or rakers, corrrs- 
ponding to our scavengers, were kept at the ex- 
pense of each ward, whose duty it was to remove 
all rcftisc, Itom ths^ middle of the street, probalily, 
to places duly provided for its reception. Twelve 
carts, Willi two horses each, were ordered to be 
kept in the city for this purpose in Edward the 
Third's time. Ordinances were repeatedly issued 
by the city authorities lor cleansing the field 
{campuji) called "SmithUeld," and ror keeping 
clean all hyihes, tosaee, walls, conduits, the river 
'ihames- and the water-course ol /Wallbrook; 
proclamation was also maCe that no one should 
throw dung, sand, rubbish or filth into the Thames, 
Fleet or tosses of the-city. 

In the same regard for the purity ol the river it 
w!ts ordered tbtt all boats taking in loads of 
rushes, hay or straw, shonld load only the very 
moment before their departure; in addition to 
which each boat bringing rushes was to pay 
twelve pence lor cleansing the place where it was 
unloaded. The butchers of St. Nicholas. Flesh 
Shambles were evidcn'ly in the habit of carrying 
their olTals down to the Thames; this, however, 
was torbidden by the authorities, and places pro- 
vided for the burial thereof. No person was al- 
lowed, temp. Edward III., to bathe in the Tower 
Foss, or in the Thames near tho Tower, under 
penalty of death ! For the purpose of keeping 
clear the water-course of Wallbrook, every house- 
holder on its banks, from the Moore (Mora) down 
to the Thames, was ordered to keep a rake, the 
better to intercept any refuse thrown in it. 

Alehouses were to be closed at curfew, under, 
heavy penalties, as also were wine taverns, to 
prevent persons of bad character tl-om meeting to 
concoct iheir "criminal designs.'' No allusion 
occurs to wine in bottles or flasks so it would seem 
to have been consumed wholly in draught. The 
price of Rheinish in Richard the Second's time 
was etehtpeiice a gallon; Malmsley, then called 
Mai vesfe, was just double that price. 

It seems to have been a prevalent custom with 
knavish bakera to make bread of fliie quality on 
the outside and coarse within, a practice which 
was forbidden by enactment, it Being also forbid- 
den to miike loaves of bran or any admixture ~bf 
bran. The servants of bons gens were legally 
entitled to be present when the baker kneaded 
his dough. Pines were at one time extensivtly 
exacted trom the baking trade, but "by a civic 
enactment ie7np. Edward U., it is ordered that 
fl'om hencelorth the sherift's shall take no fines 
from bakers and breweresses, but shall Inflict 
upon them corporal punishment (by i illory) in- 
stead. ■' For a first Ofl'ence, against the required 
weight or quality of his loaves, the culprit was 
drawu upon a hurdle, shoeless and stocking'ess, 
and his hands tied down by his side, tVom Guild- 
hall, through the dirtiest and most densely popa- 
lated streets, the short-weight loat pendant from 
his neck. For the second,' he was dragged by 
the same conveyance to the pillory in Cheap, to 
air himself for an hour and receive the mob's vol- 
untary contributions — animal, vegetable and non- 
descript.. For the third he had a third jouiney 
on the hurdle, his oven was ignomiuiously pulled 
to pieces, and himself compelled to abjure ba- 
kert business in tho city of London lor ever- 
more. The hurdle appears, howevecf- to have 
been discontinued in Edward the Second's reign, 
and the pi.lory substituted for it in first offences. 

Really the baking business must have had 
many a hard crust in its oven or on its counters 
in those eras y times. At any rate the staff" of 
life was very frequently used to give Its makers a 
hard rap on the knuckles— hai-3 enough to dis- 
able them from future kneading, and so, in a 
manner, to take the bread out of their mouths. 
Nevertheless the tricks of trade wfre numerous 
and impudent enough to warrant some sharp 
practice on the other side. There were "rogues 
in grain" not only among bakers and milters, 
but among t- certain buyers and brokers of corn,' 
of whoso artifices, as ff§ll as those of butchers 
ami qther gyeasy pitiiaep, to§?ther With the di- 



versified punishments liberally awarded them, 
edifying evidence may be had for,the Seeking. 

> « ♦ t < . 

ART MATTERS. 



NATIONAL AaU)EJrY OP DESIGN. 



KOKTH nooir. 

No. 178, "Maple Woods, Ashfleld, Mass.," la 
another preraphaelito atrocity, not quite so atro- 
cious as the general run, but still very funny 
Purpla seems to bo the: favorite color in this case, 
and the changes are rung upon it with great ten- 
derness and industry. There Is one very curious 
thing noticeable in these preraphaelite pictures, 
and that is that the painters thereof seem to bo 
able to see but one color at the same time; so, for 
instance, if purple happens to be tho favorite, 
trees, rocks, grass, sky, distance must all be pur- 
ple, indeed, the sun is apt to assume that same 
peculiar hue. The picture in question is by T. 
C. Farrer, 

Jas. Hope's "Crystal Creek," No. 183, belongs 
10 a higher order of preraphaelitism. Mr. Hope 
is evidently a carefhl student of nature, and this 
is well developed in his pictures; but he does not 
study her with the proper spint, he fails to en- 
tirely grasp her grandeur and poetry; contented 
with reproducing tree and rock forms correctly, 
he ignores, to a certatn extent, the idea of feeling 
and sentiment which should always characterize 
landscape painting: hence the spectator is not 
impressed to so great an extent by his work as 
he would be were greater attention paid to these 
qualities, for Mr. Hppa's pictuies undeniably pos- 
sess many goijd points, aiud were' a little more 
breadth and fl^edom iiitroduced into them would 
Tank high as honest, genuine specimens of true 
art, art which is the counterpart of nature, a- 
faitbtul hand-maiden, who serves'" her mistress 
with affection, and never wearies of telling to the 
world her many beauties and excellences. 

No. 186. "Pond Lilies," by J. B. Stearns, is 
weak in conception tind color and is "on the 
line." 

No. 187. "Greenwood Lake," by J. F. Crop- ■ 
sey, IS pleasant in color, while the distance is 
delicately pointed and quite atmospheric 

No. 188. " The Watzmann, on the Konigsee," 
by Pro. A. Lew, is an ambitious landscape with 
a to'.erably fair distance, the foreground, how- 
ever, is hard and artificial, while the;whole pic- 
ture reminds one too "strongly oJ the earlier works 
of Bierstadt to be altogether satisfactory; Jhere 
are the same opaque shadows, the inevitable 
streak of high light in the middle distance, and 
the general effect of paintlness which have ren- 
dered that gentleman's works so popular with 
the masses and so unskisfactbry to artists and 
critics. 

No. 191, with the somewhat lengthy title oi 
" Mts. Madison and .Tefferson, and Androscoggin 
River, near Graham, New Hampshire," by'jas. 
Farman, is decidedly the best picture the gentle- 
man has yet painted, it is full of grand and 
graceful'y drawn mountain lines, while the whole 
feeling and senthnent are intrinsically fine. The 
sky, distance, and middle distance are tail of 
atmosphere and sweet, tender color, hut in the 
immediate foreground Mr, Fairman has not been 
so successful, it being marked by artificiality ot 
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color and a disagreeable bardness of drawing .and 
outline; with this exception, the picture deserves 
'almost entire praise. 

No. 193. " Van Ambergh," by Geo. C. Lamb- 
din, is a cheering little genre picture, somewhat 
careless in execution, but, for all that, very de- 
licious. 

No. 194. " Spring— A Study," is the only work 
Mr. Gignoux contributes to the present exhibi- 
tion, and, although a most beautiful little picture, 
-la hardly of suflBcleht Importance to be altogether 
eatiaftititory.' Ill W^ painting Of celftafe effects 
Che gentleman is almost unrivalled, and had the 
«« Spring" been upon a larger scale, replete, as 
it must have been with Mr. Gignoux's wealth ol 
color, it would have given much greater pleasure 
to the many admfrers of the works of this excel- 
lent artist. 

No. it)6. "Month of May, or of Mary," by 
Walter Satterlec, is an exquisite little genre 
picture, strong in color and full of sentiment and 
beauty. 

No. .198. "The Last Glimpse in the Evening," 
by Chas. A. Sbmmer, is principally noticeable tor 
the strong color on the clias to the left, which, 
although eminently false, is slill remarkably 
effective. 

No. 204. "The First Attempt at Skating," by 
jno. Carlin, is an exaggerated caricature, bad 
alike in color, drawing and expression. 

No. 206, "Pbnrait of the Artist," by Josepli 
f aynani, is peculiarly interesting as careful study 
of the numerous decorations of which the artist 
is the fortunate possessor. 

in JJavid^D. Neal's^jj'On the Grand C|,nal, 
Venice," No. 207, there are many thoroughly fine 
points; the interior is painted with great care 
and fidelity to nature; the gllmps3 of the canal 
from the balcony is exquisitely rendered, while 
throughout all runs a quiet, still luminous, key of 
color wliich is in every way satisfactory. 

In No. 210, "A Sea King," Mr. Cranch has 
attempted much and accomplished little, the pic- 
ture reminding one strongly o( an illustration in 
the "Arabian Nights," drawn, if my memory 
serves, by Harvey. 

No. 212, "Roton Point, Norwalk Coast, 
Conn.," is by Vincent Colyer, who, judging from 
tliis specimen ol his skill, has been much more 
successful in politics than art. 

K. M. Staigg"s "Portrait of James A. Hamil- 
ton," No. 213, is a vigorously painted head, full 
ol rich, luminous color. 

No. 214, "A Mountain Stream," by R. W. 
Hubbard, is one of those quiet, domestic land- 
scapes in w'aich the gentleman takes such great 
delight. A mountain stream shoots out from the 
immediate foreground, bordered on either side by 
graceful birches, rich in their wealth of autumn 
coloring, while adown the vista stretches a sweep 
ot pastoral iandscaps basking beneath the rays 
of a mid-day sun. The picture is in every way 
delightful, and charms the spectator by its har^ 
mony of color and sentiment. . 

No. 222, "A Lazy Af.ernoon on tho Esopus 
Creek, " by Krusemau Van Elten, although un- 
pleasantly cold in tone, is tUU of atmosphere. 

A delicious little bit of fruit painting is No. 226, 
'.' White Currants," by W. M. Davis, the ft-uit and 
leaves are treated with consummate skill, and th» 



concentration of light in the centre of the pic- 
ture, although perhaps somewhat "tricky," adds 
greatly to the sparkle and brilliancy of the effect. 

No. 226, "Fruit," by Miss C. W. Conant, is 
another cleverly painted still life, possessing 
merit very little inferior to Mr. Davis' "Cur- 
rants." 

In No. 228, "Searching for Captain Kidds 
Treasure," by Oliver I. Lay, there is the motive 
for a good picture, but Mr. Lay has felled in en- 
tinsly grasping his subject, and gives us a work 
whic^i although ^indotibtedly possessing many 
good and attractive points, is one from which we 
turn with a feeling of dissatisfaction, inasmuch 
as the artist, having such admirable material to 
work from, hss produced a work lacking in those 
elements of success so necessary in a picture of 
this class— character and expression. 

No. 231, "Lagoon in Nicaragua," by M. .T. 
Meade, is an ambitious and elaborate work, upon 
which the artist has evidently bestowed much 
time and labor, but is greatly deficient in color 
and grace" the lines being hard and the whole 
tone cold, colorless and unpleasant. 

W. H Beard's "Flaw in the Title,'- No. 232, is 
an exquisite piece of drollery, painted in the 
gentleman's best style. The expression and 
almost human character introduced into the fig- 
ures of the monkeys which cdhstitutc the group, 
aie perfectly Immense. 

"No. 233, "Lily Pond, Newport," is one of 
Mr. ICensett's delicious grey pictures. It has 
^ already been noticed in these columns. • 

Before 234, ' ' Margaret Garner, " by T. S. Noble, 
the spectator lingers' long. Heie is. a picture; 
possessing all the elements of ''true greatness. 
The first picture exhibited by this gentleman, afc 
the last exhibition of the Artists' Fund Society, 
" The S'ave Mart," gave an impression of ambi- 
tion rather than merit, possessing, as it did, but 
few points which thoroughly recommended it to 
the critic, but in "Margaret Garner" Mr. Noble 
has contented himself with a smaller cailvas, and 
the consequence is a picture full of dramatic 
power and espression,»which rivets the beholder 
by its very vividness and reality. 

The picture evidently represents an incident in 
the late war. The scene is a cabin; in the mid 
die of the canvas the body of a dead negro boy 
isstretched upon the hard floor, a crimson stream 
flowing from his head and staining the boards on 
either side; to the right stands the mother, 
pointing with maddened, reproachful gaze, upon 
the body of her murdered child, while clinging to 
her side, in a very ecstacy of terror, are two chil- 
dren; confronting her is a group of rough, hard- 
ened looking.men, who start oack in dismay al 
the vehemence of her rage and despair. Through- 
out all runs a strong coloring of dramatic force 
and expression; although exaggerated, there is 
still in the figures that intensity and abandon ot 
action which fully displays the strong emotions 
by which the actors are agitated, driving the very 
innermost thoughts of the heart up into the face, 
where they are spread out as upon "a book 
wherein one may read strange things." 

Mr. Noble is still a young painter, and. there 
are faults in the present picture which only time 
and experience can remedy; one of the greatest 
of these is the want of compactness in the group- 1 



ing of the figures, these being too much scattered 
to render the effect entirely harmonious; then 
agdin, the color is, in many instances, both false 
and unpleasant*; but, for all this, " Margaret Gar- 
ner " is the gem ot gTeat things, a crysalis from 
which at no distant day will emerge a painter who 
will do lasting honor to Americtin Art. 

Mrs. Greatoivxs "In the Valley," No. 240, is 
a rather pleasant little landscape, greatly marred, 
however, by a disagreeable prevalence of yellow 
,paint. f , - 

Brevoort's "Cloudy Morning, 'f No. 244, is a 
charmingly atmospheric landscape, full of rich, 
warm color. It has already been noticed in these 
columns. 

No. 245, "Portraits-unfinished," by the late 
W. H. Fumcss, is a fine specimen of the talent 0( 
this lamented artist, who, on the very high road 
to success, was taken away from the profession he 
so eminently adored. In the production of pure, 
rich color, Mr. Furness was almost unrivalled, 
and had he lived, he would probably have been 
one of our greatest portrait painters. 

In No. 248, "English Village Politicians, "Mr. 
Ehninger has succeeded in accomplishing that 
rara avis among American painters of truthftilly 
depicting the English character; tho "crummy" 
"old gentlemen here represented are undoubted 
free born Britishers witUont a trace of the down 
east Yankee farmer in any part of thefr composi- 
tion, while throughout the whole picture is a feel- 
ing of sunlight and atmosphere perfectly delight- 
ful in its naturalness and truth to nature. 

No. 249, "Saut Saint Marie," by Gilbert Bur- 
lingr-js a very creditable landscape, the effect of 
the storm clouds and rushing water being well 
represented. It has afready been noticed in these 
columns. 

No. 213, "The Sharp-shooter," by T.W.Wood, 
is a good specimen ofpreraphaelitism in the true 
sense of the word; not adhering to those petti- 
ncases which generally characterize the pictures 
of this school, Mr. Wood has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a remarkably effective work; the figure is 
well and strongly painted, while the leaves, grass- 
es, and trees arc subordinated to it, and not made 
the grand point of attraction. 

No. 255, " Before the Bath," by Geo. H.Yowcll, 
is supereminently bad; bad in drawing and woiso 
in color. Ihe picture is " on the line." The gen- 
tleman is a member of the hanging committee. 

No. 265, " The Red Bar," by E. W.' Perry, Jr., 
has good points, but the color is altogether too 
forced and artificial to be in any way true to na- 
ture. 

Hanging direitly over the above is "The Mir- 
age," No. 266, by C. G. Rosen'icrg, which, al- 
though, to a degree, low in tone, bravely with- 
stands its juxtaposition withthe very " Red Ear.' ' 
Mr. Rosenberg has succeeded admirably in repro - 
dncing the feeling of space and desolation of the 
desert, while the figures are painted with great 
boldness, and are good both in color and action. 
The picture is shamefully hung, its undoubted 
merits richly entitling it to a position a little fur- 
ther removed from heaven. 

No. 270, "Ciytlc," by H. A. Loop, U an ex 
quisite piece of rich, transparent color; careful in 
dra^fing, and full of poetry. 
Here we come to an- extremely amusing prera- 
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phaelite gem— it Is No. 271, "Dandelions," and 
is painted by T. C. Fnrrer. Not one of the least 
of the beauties of this esqnisitely. elaborate pro- 
dactlon is the frame. On the upper portion is In- 
scribed the s';mp!e word ' ' Spring "—suggestive 
ot mud and sore throais— on the lelt is 9 carelully 
drawn snail, who Is deliberately walking Into the 
" Dandelions," on the right is an equally carelVil- 
ly drawn grasshopper, who is also deliberately 
walking into the "Dandelions," while upon the 
lower portion these lines are inscribed 

" Dear common floxeer, thatgrow'st beside the way, 
Fringing Ike dusty road vnth harmless gold." 

A base slander upon an inofl'enstve flower, and a 
piece or truckling adulation to the Board of 
Brokers. 

No. 272, "Star of Hope," by T. L. Smith, ia a 
fine motive for a beautiful picture; barring the 
water in the Immediate foreground, Mr. Smith 
has treated his sul)ject with marked ability, im- 
buing it with a vast deal of poetry and senti- 
ment. 

No. 274. "Central Park," by G. Q. Thorndike, 
is a very elaborately painted portrait of two very 
funnily constructed swans. 



Edwin Forbes has just completed a large pic- 
ture, marked by considerable power," and a good 
knowledge ol color, which Lo calls "Lull in the 
"Battle." As it is shortly to be exbibilod in this 
city, I shall reserve a more extended notice of its 
merits to some IViture day. . 

Paletta. 



The Punoforte Crisis.— In a concert-room, 
Willie one ot our astonishing pianists was exe- 
cuting a sonata with his Icfc band only, although 
he had the perfect use of both, a lady demanded 
ot the sentleinan by whom she was accompanied : 
•Who," ill your opinion, ia the most astonishing 
pianist?' 'In truth, madam, they are all so aston 
ishing, that I confess youi- quesLion is embarrass- 
ing. If among the players of that instrument, 
there were one whose aim was not to astonish, I 
should not hesitate in declaring hiin the most 
astonishing of all.' t' But which is he that gives 
yon so much pieisuro?' 'That is more easily 
answered; he that fatigues me the the least.' 
' You are a barbarian I' ' No I I am only a victim.' 
' You do not like the piano 7^ 'I like the piano 
much, but not the pianist.' ' How, then, do you 
wish the piano should be played V ' As the viclln, 
the violoncello, the clnrionctto, the hautboy, or 
the flute, as they sing; that is to say, with feeling, 
with expression. I would have fewer nol.es, and 
more raoaiiiug; less address, and moresenliment; 
less impetuosity, and more elegance; less of noise 
and more of tone; I would that they should not 
abuse the resources of so rich, so powerJUl an in- 
strument; and use them not as an end, but as a 
means. ' ' You are too unreasonable I ' 



A Bachelor's Warm Fbiend.— "I have been so 
ofien and unprofltably in love, ' he frankly remarks, 
" I have serious thoughts of paying my addresses 
to— my Tea-fcetlle. I have fo.nd her a very 
warm Friend. She uings, too. And you know 
how fond 1 am of Music:— I have heard a thou- 
sand limes more unpleasant than hers. On a 
winter night after a well-^ent day, with a vol- 
ume of old Poetry,— Shakspeare, Milton, Spen- 
ser, — a volume of Dr. Johnson, or a new Scottish 
Novel; when the whul is blowing, and pattering 
the rain against one'a window: "then sweet is the 
song of the Kettle; sweeter to a studious man 
than a cry n^ child or scolding wife. However, 
I must conaluer seriously betbre 1 offer her my 
hand:— lest she should burn it."— I(/fe o/ JElMy. 



(For the American Art JoumaL] 
LOVE'S WITCHERIES- 



It may not be— it may not be, 
I dread thy bright eyes' witchery I 
I tear the magic of thy smile — 
May there not lark deceit and guile. 
While thou art'seeming frank, the while ? 

It may not be— 1^ may not be I 
1 dare not give my heart to thee—. 
For well I know that love, in youth, 
Is but a dream — devoid of truth, 
A very foolish thing in sooth I 

It may not be— it may not be I 

If even thou couldst give to me 

Thy young and warm heart's earliest thrill 

Of deep and pure aflection, still, 

Still should I fear some latent ill. 

It may not be — It may not ba, — 
Though then art young and fak to see 
As fabled beings of the air, 
Or nymphs that dwell in ocean drear, 
And braid with gems their flowing hair I 

Jt may not be— it may not be 1, 
I am indeed too wild and IVee . 
In thought and action, e"er to prove , 
A being worthy ot thy bve,-^ 
Too wayward I, and given to rove. 

It shall not be— it shall not be 1 
I'll break tne chain thou weav'st for me. 
There is suSh m-igic in thine ejfe, ' " 
That I to 'scape its charm, must fly 
Far, far ft-om thee, or stay and die. 
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NicnoLAS NicKi.EBT, by Charles Dickens. Dia- 
mond Edition, illustrated. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston.* 1S67. 

We have heretofore spoken of this elegant edi- 
tion of the works of this oniinent writer, and can 
say very little more than that we have received 
the above issue, which solidly upholds the fame 
Its predecessors have gained, ot being the most 
bemtitUl, compact, and scholarly looking books 
ever published. The idea of putting in small 
and readable form books that one wants fbr 
e very-day handling, and for the pocket, la one 
that we are siirprised has not been carried out 
before, and we are now equally surprised that 
being done, it has not had to go through ail the 
small transitions of improvement, but has sprang 
as peri^ct from the press as glorious type, char- 
acteristic illustration, good paper, !^d wor^an- 
like blading can make lt» 

LONOFELtow's Poems. Complete. Diamond Edi- 
tion. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 18G7. 

This is another edition of the diamond volumes, 
and gives us within a space that cannot but ex- 
cite wonder, the complete works of the poet 
There is something charming in the idea that we 
can have these books that we love in a form that 
will boar putting in the pocket, or as a moveable 
library, instead of the great sprawling editions of 
the olden time. It is an inducement for a poet 
to wri:e, and is according to our idea more pro- 



vocative of "the eye in a fine frenzy rolling," 
than battered type and wbitey-brown paper, the , 
mere glance of which should not only .disgust the 
reader, but make the writer swear never again 
to soil paper with his pen. If this book meets 
its merit, it will have a sale of half a million. 

Tub Old Pat-soon, 'by James A. MArrLAND. A 
Novel, T. B. Peterson & Bros. Philadelphia, 
1867. 

We have here . something of the sensatioiial 
order. The author starts with the upper ten-dom,- 
iind handles aristocracy withbiit gloved; and in 
the course of bis perigrinations gets into all 
kinds ot places at all kinds ol times, giving us 
touches — ^rather good, too-^of the O'd Brewery,- 
Five Points, the New York Hospital^ Boarding 
Houses, the White Mountains, a Newspaper 
OfBce, Niagara Falls, Nassau Street, Saratoga 
Springs, Fifth Avenue, and various .other places 
too tediousto mention. The readers of this book 
cannot complain of want of variety, and as that 
is the. very spice of liffe, the book must be a 
success. ... 

The Atlantic Monthly for May, contains Ita 
usual amount of good and bad, but In either case 
it is readable, and when that is said in these days 
of affluent literature, much is said. "The 
Guardian Angel," No. V., by Wendell Holmes, 
goes on pleasantly, and an article on the "His^ 
tory of the Sewing Machine" will interest every 
lady— aye, everybody— in the land. ' ' Heart and 
Hearth," "The Genius of Dickens," "Germany 
in New York" (a fruitful subject), "Katherins 
Moruo," No. VIL, "Sorrow," "The Plaintiff 
Non-Suited," "Some Unappreciated Characters," 
' ' Old Port in Winter, " • ''Marble Qiiairies,*' " Tho 
Custom of Burial with tho Head Towards the 
East," "Heroes of Central Africa," Reviews and 
Literary Notices, etc., fill up the balance, and 
make a good magazine. 

From the same publishing hou^e comes Our 
YouNO Folks, with some clever articles intended 
for the. little ones, but whxh we are much mis- 
taken if when taken up by the older one', are 
not devoured with as good a relish. We were all 
children once, and it does us no liarm'to go back 
to the old days. 

tab Old Guard, published by Van Evrie, 
Horton & Co., 162 Nassau street, goes on- wiih 
its clever story by W- Gillmore Simms ot 
Jocelyu, a tale of the Revolution, an excellent 
article by Dr. Van Evrie on "The Problem of the 
Races," which is worth reading just at this time, 
and many good things that tend to make it such 
a periodical as ought to elicit Southern sympathy 
and subscription. 



The Concert op Carl Robse, at the Musical^ 
Fund Hall, Philadelphia, recently, was" a great 
success. Mr. Roese is an accomplished pianist, 
and rendered selections from Chopin, Heller and 
Liszt, with grace and eflfect. His sister, Mis3 
Augusta RoesCi a debutante, has a sweet mezzo- 
soprano voice, and sings very sweetly. 

Madame Clara M. Brinkerhofl", of New York, 
sang a caratina by Petre'.la, from B'ena di Tolosa, 
"DiocKeieggiinfondaall alma," and a song 
by Schumann, vfith marked eflect, eliciting unan- 
imous recalls and encoreg. Mr. Wenzel Kopta 
was also eminently successful, being warmly en- 
cored in both his violin solos. 



